You did, Oscar, you did 
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Two of the many anecdotes told of Oscar Wilde indicate particular qualities: his reputation 
for borrowing bons mots and his knowledge of Greek . On one occasion, the painter James 
Whistler having made a witty remark in Wilde's presence, the writer lamented 'I wish I'd 
said that', to which Whistler replied 'You will, Oscar, you will'. The other story concerns 
Wilde's viva voce examination in Classical Schools at Oxford (in which he was awarded a 
First in 1878). Parts of the New Testament in Greek were then a set book, and Wilde had not 
read the texts. Vyvyan Holland, Wilde's son, takes up the tale: 

" ... the examiner, suspecting this and being anxious to teach my father a lesson, told him to 
turn to Chapter 27 of the Acts of the Apostles and to start translating. This chapter is 
probably the most difficult in the whole of the New Testament, being the description of St. 
Paul's shipwreck on his way to Italy; it contains a number of obscure nautical terms which 
no-one could be expected to know unless they had studied them. My father translated it 
perfectly, and when the foiled examiner told him that he had done enough, he replied: 
'Please may I go on? I want to see what happened to St. Paul' ". 

These two stories may cast light on a third. On arriving at the New York Customs House at 
the beginning of his lecture tour of the U.S.A. in 1882, Wilde, when asked to make a 
declaration of goods, famously announced 'I have nothing to declare except my genius'. This 
apophthegm is remarkably similar to an episode in the Greek writer Philostratus' life of the 
first-century philosopher and 'holy man' Apollonius of Tyana, 1.20 (in the excellent Penguin 
translation by C. P. Jones): 

"When they [i.e. Apollonius and his companions] were about to cross to Mesopotamia, the 
tax-collector stationed at Zeugma took them to the registry and asked them if they had 
anything to declare. 'Prudence', replied Apollonius, 'Justice, Virtue, Temperance, Courage, 
Perseverance', stringing together a lot of nouns all in the feminine gender. Immediately, the 
official, with an eye to his own profit, said, 'Well then, make me a list of your slaves'. 'I 
cannot' retorted Apollonius: 'it is not my slaves I am declaring, but my mistresses' ". 

Apollonius' reported witticism is more elaborate and moralistic, but the situation and play 
on abstract nouns are too similar to Wilde's for coincidence: both Apollonius and Wilde 
wished to make a stir as they entered the country they hoped to convert. Wilde clearly 
recalled the passage of Philostratus, perhaps part of his reading at Oxford or Dublin, and is 
discovered playing yet another role in a highly histrionic life, this time from the annals of 
classical literature. 
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